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EXPLANATION OF THE FRONTISPIECE. 



The device is intended to represent Judas alone, separated from the other apostles, 
and standing on the side of darkness, as displeased with, and protesting against the 
Saviour’s promise to Peter. He holds the purse which drags him backward to the 
edge of the precipice frojb which he is about to fall into the waves of perdition. 
Beyond him in the distance rises the tower of opposition to the church , or “ the gates 
of hell” — but, broken, to signify that it cannot prevail. The cloud behind the apos- 
tles is intended as a veil that shuts from their view the future church of which the 
promises are now given, and which, itself, dimly appears beyond the cloud just over 
which is seen the gate of the cross , by which all must enter. This gate leads through 
a triple tower bearing the triangle, and representing Three in one. The distant 
temple is a hint at St. Peter’s at Rome, and the three embattled fortresses on which 
it stands, may signify either the laity, priests and bishops, or the three orders of the 
hierarchy. The two flanking towers, capped with mitres, represent the episcopacy. 
The Holy Spirit dwells within the church, and imparts his influence to the seven 
streams which issue from the rock, and flow in a direction contrary to the spirit of 
the world, watering trees that produce abundance of fruit. These streams arc 
meant for the sacraments. 
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PREFACE. 



The following pages were written during intervals snatched 
from severe missionary labors. Their appearance in the present 
form, is at least as much the result of accident as of previous 
design. The writer had at first merely intended to prepare, for 
one of our Catholic Magazines, two or three papers, reviewing 
the late work of M. D’Aubigne on the Reformation. He had 
made considerable progress in this undertaking, before the idea 
of writing a book even occurred to his mind. He was, however, 
subsequently led to adopt this resolution, by the great extent and 
importance of the subject, and the utt^jr impossibility, in which 
he found himself, of doing any thing like justice to it in a few 
brief essays. These would scarcely have afforded sufficient space 
to exhibit even a meagre catalogue of M. D’Aubigne’s numerous 
omissions, blunders, and misrepresentations. 

M. D’Aubigne’s “ History of the Great Reformation” has 
been widely circulated throughout the land. The edition which 
the writer of the present Review has used is the fifteenth ; and 
it was issued in three thick volumes duodecimo , at a very low 
price. The book may be found everywhere — in the steam- 
boat and in the hotel — in the city residence and in the coun- 
try. The religionists of the day have everywhere hailed its 
appearance as a perfect God-send. The press and the pulpit 
have combined to sound its praises. And yet the work is a 
tissue of miserable cant and misrepresentation from beginning to 
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end ! The reviewer hopes to make this appear by undeniable 
evidence, consisting of facts taken from original documents and 
other authentic sources. All that he asks of those who have 
read and admired the work of M. D’Aubigne, is to read also and 
to examine carefully the evidence which he has endeavored to 
spread before the community. To the candid of all denomina- 
tions, he would beg leave to say: Hear the other side — audi 
^ alteram partem . 

The writer has not intended to copfine himself to a mere 
Review of M. D’Aubigne’s History. He has designed to write 
an extended and connected essay on the Protestant reformation 
in Germany, examining that revolution in the character of the 
men who brought it about, in its causes and manner, and in its 
manifold influences on religion, on free government, on litera- 
ture, and on general civilization. As far as this plan seemed to 
demand or to allow, he has, as he proceeded, availed himself of 
the admissions, supplied the omissions, and corrected the false 
statements of the Protestant historian of the reformation. 

Many of the facts which he has felt it his duty to republish, 
from all the sources to which he could have access, exhibit 
painful evidences of human depravity; in those men too, who 
have been studiously held up as the leaders of God’s people, and 
as the very paragons of perfection. Though the truth of history, 
and the necessity of doing justice to the reformation, required the 
publication of many things, which a delicate and fastidious taste 
would perhaps otherwise have omitted, yet the reviewer is not 
aware of any intention unnecessarily to shock the prejudices, 
much less wantonly to wound the feelings of .any one. He is 
deeply persuaded, that Christian charity — the great queen of 
virtues — demands of us to have a due regard for the feelings of 
others ; and he is thoroughly persuaded, that no one was ever 
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yet converted by harsh means, or by abusive language. Charity 
is, however, not only not incompatible with truth, but it even 
demands that the whole truth should be told, especially when its 
concealment would be a cause of error to many, in matters too 
of most deep and vital importance. 

A full and correct history of the reformation in Germany is, it 
is believed, a desideratum in our English Catholic literature. The 
writer of this essay, far from flattering himself th^( he has 
supplied this deficiency, has merely wished to awaken attention 
to the subject. How far he has succeeded, the public will best 
judge. Conscious of the many imperfections of the work, he 
could have wished that some one more competent, and more 
experienced in writing, had engaged in the undertaking. To his 
brethren of the clergy and laity, many of whom would have been 
tainly better qualified than himself for the task, he would say 
with the old Latin poet : 

“ Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti : Si non, his utere mecum.” 



Bardstown, Kentucky, 

Feast of Christmas , 1843 . 
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Owing to the distance of the authors residence from the place.of pulv 
lication, some errors of print were unavoidable. The author, however, 
takes great pleasure in saying, that, having received by mail corrected 
proof-sheets embracing 216 pages — from page 25 to page 240 — he was 
able to discover but few faults, most of them in proper names, or per- 
haps arising from mistakes in the manuscript. This remarkable cor- 
rectness is ascribable to the well known accuracy of the publisher, and 
to the close attention of the friend who kindly superintended the publi- 
cation. To both the author returns his most sincere thanks ; and he 
begs leave also to remark, that, had his position allowed him to correct 
the proof-sheets himself, he would have been able to make some addi- 
tions to the text, as well as several corrections in the style and phrase- 
ology. The following are the chief typographical errors alluded to. 

v" Page 29, line 27, for modeste read modiste, 
f “ 66, “ 11, w judgment read private judgment. 

“ 116, M 17, “ all sins read all their sins. 

✓ “ “ « 19, “ they read the latter. 

“ “ first note, for serpent read serpunt. 
if “ “ last note, third line from bottom, for at read as. 
if* “ 125, line 24, for Glavis read Glaris. 

“ 151, “ 19, “ Passevin read Possesin. 

%f «- 162, in tlie Summary, for Munger read Munzer. 

“ 163, and seq. in title of ch. vii, for religion read doctrinal belief. 

/* « 215, line 16, for preface of read Preface and. 

f «* 227, “ 8, “ Brentans read Brentano. 

/ “ 239, “ 8, “ influenced read have influenced. 

/ “ “ first note, for facts read faults. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



PRINCIPAL WRITERS OH THE REFORMATION — THEIR RESPECTIVE 
CHARACTERS FOR RESEARCH AND VERACITY FIL- 

LERS— ROBELOT — AUDIN — D , AUBIGNE. 

I. History of the great Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century in Germany, Switzerland, &c. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubign^, President of the Theological School of Geneva, and 
member of the « Soci6t£ Evang41ique.” 3 vols. 12mo, 16th ediUon. 
Robert Carter : N. York, 1843. 

II. History of the Life, Writings, and Doctrines of Mar- 
tin Luther. By J. M. V. Audin. Translated from the French. 
1 vol. 8vo, pp. 611. Philadelphia : M. Kelly. 1841. 

III. Influence de la Reformation de Luther, sur la croy- 

ANCE RELIGIEUSE, LA POLITIQUE, ET LE PROGRES DES LUMIERES. 

Par M. Robelot, ancien chanoine de PEglise cathedrale de Dijon. 
A Lyon. 1822. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 440. (Influence of the reformation 
of Luther on religious belief, on politics, and on the progress of en- 
lightenment. By M. Robelot.) 

We have placed these three works at the head of our 
* remarks, because the; all treat of the same great religious 
revolution, viewed under different aspects. The; all pro- 
pose to exhibit to us the great drama of the sixteenth cen- 
tur;, with its prominent actors, its numerous stirring and 
startling scenes, and its powerful effect on the great au- 
dience of the world. Such another drama has not been 
permitted by heaven, or witnessed b; mankind, at any 
previous period of history. 

3 
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The •landmark.. of mith* hallowed by antiquity, were 
then visleptif remoyed : time-honored institutions were 
desefpyrd new pnes, exercising various influences 
on religion, on literature, and on government, were reared 
in their place. Antiquity was then decried, and innova- 
tion became the order of the day. The principles of the 
ancient faith having been unsettled, new doctrines, vary- 
ing with the private judgment or fancy of each religionist, 
were zealpusly promulgated as the revelation of God. A 
vertigo seems then to have seized upon the minds of men ; 
and its symptoms are clearly traceable in the constant 
uncertainty and perpetual changes of religious belief 
since that period. No portion of history is more worthy 
of our serious attention, whether we consider the interest 
of the facts which it discloses, or the high considerations 
which they involve for good or for evil. 

The friends of the religious changes in question have 
been in the habit of styling the revolution in which they 
originated — “ the reformation and it would have been 
strange, indeed, if they could not at least have given it 
a good name. The great body of Christians, who firmly 
believe that the change of religion was unwarranted and 
for the worse, have still in general employed the same 
term; though the word deformation would more accu- 
rately express their view of the subject. Of the three 
writers to whose works we at present invite attention, 
the first named is a zealous advocate of the reformation ; 
while the two last are no less zealously opposed to its 
claims, either to divine origin, or to usefulness in its va- 
ried influences on mankind. It is not our purpose to 
give a lengthy review of their respective productions i 
still we must, as an introduction to our own remarks, say 
a few words on the general character of each ; and we 
begin with M. Robelot, the last named. 

At the beginning of the present century, the National 
Institute of France offered a premium for the best essay 
“ on the character and influence of the reformation of 
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Lather.” About the year 1802, the prize was awarded 
to a work by Charles Villers, “ on the spirit and influence 
of the reformation of Luther.”*’ This* writer — an in Adel 
in principle — labored hard to prove that the reformation 
has been beneflcial to society, in a literary, political, and 
religious point of view. His essay was spirited, and 
adorned with all the graces of rhetoric ; and it was per- 
haps as much to these qualities, as to the cogency of his 
reasoning, or the soundness of his position, that his work 
was indebted for the crown which it received. The 
French Institute had not yet recovered from the vertigo 
of that most disastrous revolution in France, which had 
but carried out the principles sustained in that of Luther. 
Its decision is but another of the many proofs of sympa- 
thetic feeling among errorists of every varying shade^ of 
opinion. The whole French revolution ip fact had Af- 
forded numerous evidences of a kindred feeling. Though 
Catholics were every where proscribed and persecuted, 
and though Catholic priests in particular were hunted 
down, and butchered in multitudes ; yet do we _never 
read of one . Protestan t having b een molested, or of one 
Protestant minist er having suffered martyrdom for his 
Jaith. during that who le period of wide-spread desolation , 
oT terro r, a nd of bloodsh ed ! Besides, the French Insti- 
tute ha4 political motives . to subserve . Napoleon, then 
first consul, was already beginning to set up again the 
altars which that revolution had desecrated and thrown 
down. The Institute , jealous of his growing power, 
wished, by the decision alluded to, to oppose some coun- 
terpoise to its further increase. 

An unexceptionable and very competent witness, Henry 
Hallam, a Protestant, pronounces the following opinion 
on the merits of the work of M. Villers : “ The essay on 
the influence of the reformation by Villers, which ob- 
tained a prize from the French Institute, and has been 
extolled by a very friendly but better informed writer in 

* “ Essai Sur I’esprit et influence de la reformation de I*uther.” 12mo. 
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the Biographie Universelle, appears to me the work of a 
man who had not ta ken the pains to read any one con- 
temporary work, or even any compilation which contains 
many extracts . No wonder that it does not represent, in 
the slightest" degree, the real spirit of the times, or the 
tenets of the reformers. Thus, ex. gr., ‘Luther, 5 he 
says, * exposed the abuse of the traffic of indulgences, and 
the danger of believing that heaven and the remission of 
all crimes could be bought with money ; while a sincere 
repentance and an amended life were the. only means of 
appeasing divine justice. 5 (Page 65, Eng. translation.) 
This af least is not very like Luther’s antinomian con- 
tempt for repentance and amendment of life ; it might 
come ne ar to the notions of Erasmus . 55 * This is the 
op&iTon of a man, as learned as he is judicious, to whose 
jwgment we shall have occasion frequently to appeal in 
tne sequel. 

M. Robelot’s work was intended as a refutation of that 
by Villers. He completed it in 180r ; but, owing to 
various petty vexations from the French police, and from 
^ the censors of the press, he was not able to publish it un- 
% til 1822. See his preface, p. xiv. It evidences consid- 
erable research, is analytical and well reasoned through-, 
out, and, what few works are, it is clear and lucid in it^ 
arrangement. The author vigjes the Protestapt reforma- 
tion in its influence on religion, on government, and on 
literature ; and shows, against the flippant assertions and 
flimsy arguments of Villers, that, in each ofthese aspects, 
it has proved injurious to society. The chief defects of 
the work are, that it is somewhat wanting in point, and 
rather meagre in facts. This is especially true of the 
second part, in which the writer discusses the political 
bearing of the reformation. Belonging himself, it would 
seem, to the political school of legitimacy, or ultra royal - 

• Hallam — «« Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the xv, xri 
and xviith Centuries,” in 2 vols. 8vo edit. Harper & Brothers : New 
York, 1841. Vol. i, p. 166, note. 
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ism, he labored under great disadvantage in the attempt 
to prove that the reformation had tended to prevent what, 
in his view, is the summum bonum of political govern- 
ment — a fixed and hereditary monarchy. Nothing is 
more certain, as we shall endeavor hereafter to establish, 
than that the tendency of that revolution was to crush 
the democratic principle, and to favor absolute systems 
of government. But these defects apart, the work of M. 
Robelot is a valuable contribution to the portion of his- 
tory of, whi ch it p rofesses to treat. Still, we look with 
great anxiety for tne new work on the same subject prom- 
ised us by M. Audin, at the close of his Life of Luther.* 
This writer has labored indefatigably and successfully in 
elucidating the history of the reformation. To qualify him- 
self for the task, he visited all the libraries of Europe, espe- 
cially those of France, Switzerland, and Germany. He 
discovered many works hitherto neglected or unknown. 

On the theatre of the reformation itself he collected many 
valuable facts, picked up many incidents rich in interest, 
and gathered much ancient lore, based on local traditions 

o , t 

and public monuments. His two Lives of Luther and 
Calvin have given to the world the results of these labors. 
The former has been translated into English by an accom- 
plished clerical scholar of the United States : and so well 
does the English dress sit on the French author, that he 
does not seem til at ease in his new garb ; even the most 
fastidious Parisian modiste being judge. His style is live- L 
ly, piquant, and dramatic. In fact almost the only serious 
fault we have to find with the work, is that the writer 
sometimes sacrifices the clearness and order of the narra- 
tive to its dramatic effect. He exhibits Luther in the 
various scenes of his private and of his public life— in 
his confidential conversations with his boon companions, 
while drinking beer with them at the '* Black Eagle” of 
Wittemberg, as well as in his eloquent invectives from 

* Pa o-e 511- The work is to he entitled: “Sur les influences d« 
Luther!” — “ On the influence oi Luther.” 

3 * 
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the pulpit, and his more studied harangues before the 
diets of the empire. So livel y is the picture, that the re- 
former seems to reappear on the stage of life, and to act 
over again, before our eyes, the stirring scenes of his 
great drama. But what we chiefly admire, is the histo- 
rian’s impartiality. He gives us both sides of the ques- 
tion — the redeeming as well as the odious features of 
Luther’s character : for some virtues the reformer had, 
even after he began the work of the reformation! 

We wish we could say as much for M. D’Aubigne^ the 
first on our list. Impartiality is not <!Wtalnly a leaf in 
his historic crown. Finding that he hailed from Geneva, 
we expected to see him imbued with the deistic spirit 
which is now so fashionable in that former hot-bed of 
Calvinism. We guessed that he was either a German 
naturalist — deist — or at least — what amounts to almost 
the same thing — a philosopher, according to the modern 
French school of eclectism, a system which makes it 
fashionable, especially for the writer of history, to make 
statements on both sides of every question, with so much 
skill that it would require a wizard to divine his real 
meaning, or to define his position ! But he is neither the 
one nor the other. He is a Protestant of the olden type : 
there is more of fanaticism than of indifferentism in his 
complexion. His spirit is worthy that of Luther, though 
► his manner of showing it is a little softened down, to suit 
modern taste. 

He is a partisan of the most violent stamp. And yet 
he seeks to mislead his readers in the very first lines of 
his preface. tf The work I have undertaken,” be begins, 
“ is not the history of a party. It is the history of one of 
the greatest revolutions ever effected in human affairs— 
the history of a mighty impulse communicated to the 
world three centuries ago— and of which the operation is 
every where discernible in our own days. The history 
of the reformation is altogether distinct from the history 
of Protestantism. In the former all bears the character 
of a regeneration of human nature, a religious and social 
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transformation emanating from God himself. In the latter 
we see too often a glaring depravation of first princi- 
ples — the conflict of parties— a sectarian spirit — and the 
operation of private interests.” 

It is very convenient at least to separate the history of 
the reformation from that of Protestantism s it saves the 
writer much perplexing labor. But the separation is un- 
natural and illogical. We cannot judge properly of a 
cause without witnessing its necessary effects. As well 
might we undertake to give the natural history of the 
tree without speaking of its fruits ; or to paint the dread- 
ful hurricane without alluding to the ruins which it left in 
its course. It is a divine maxim to judge the tree by its 
fruits. This principle once admitted, it requires a large 
amount of credulity to believe that a " transformation 
emanated from God himself,” the 'fruits of which were 
avowedly “ a depravation of first principles — the conflict 
of parties — a sectarian spirit — and the operation of pri- 
vate interests and he might have added : sects innu- 
merable of every motley hue — endless variations in reli- 
gious belief — a breaking up of all unity of faith by war- 
ring creeds— and the loss of all settled belief, with the 
sacrifice of charity ! These are the natural and neces- 
sary fruits of the reformation, according to the stern evi- 
dence of facts. Protestantism is the best and the only 
authentic commentary on the reformation. 

He exhibits himself the partisan throughout his entire 
history. On every page he manifests his partiality. Else 
why does he so incessantly miscolor or suppress facts ? 
Why does he omit almost every thing that could compro- 
mise the character of the reformers, or vindicate that of 
their opponents ? To select a few out of a hundred in- 
stances, why does he give us only nine of the more odious, 
out of more than fifty of the Theses, or Propositions, of 
Tetzel,* while he gives those of Luther entire ? Why 
does he make the learned and amiable Cardinal Cajetan 
* Vol. i, pp. 269*70. 
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appear so supremely ridiculous in his interview with Lu- 
ther ?* Why does he labor to vindicate Luther and the 
reformers in every thing, either wholly suppressing their 
many glaring faults, or maliciously ascribing them to a 
remnant of “ popish superstition,” is when he so gently 
alludes to the reformer’s famous " conference with the 
devil 5 ’ at the castle of Wartburg, in 1521 ?t Why does 
he, on the other hand, ascribe all the actions of the popes, 
and of Catholic prelates, who came into collision with 
the reformers, to wicked cunning and malicious finesse? 
Why bring his preconceived theory to bear on every fact 
of his history ? Is all this, and much more that might be 
alleged, no evidence of partisanship ? If he sought to 
be really impartial, why rely, for almost all his state- 
ments, upon the testimony of the most decided parti- 
sans — of Luther, Melancthon, Mathesius, Seckendtfrf, 
and others ? And why suppress even the better half of 
the testimony of these partial witnesses ? We shall take 
occasion to supply many of his omissions, as we proceed, 
as well as to correct many of his misrepresentations. 

His history, as far as it is comprised in the three vol- 
umes which we have seen, is very incomplete, embracing 
only the first eight years of the reformation, and closing 
a few months after the diet of Augsburg, which was held 
in December, 1525. His style is lively, and his narrative 
interesting and abounding in incident. It would be per- 
haps an agreeable romance, but for the insufferable cant 
with which it is overcharged. What cool assurance in 
the false statements, repeated usque ad nauseam — that the 
Catholic church did not know the Gospel, until Luther 
revealed this hitherto hidden treasure — that she denied 
the merits of Christ, the necessity of faith and grace for 
justification — and many other such absurdities ! And 
yet, upon these unfounded allegations, whifch he reite- 
rates without a shadow of evidence, his entire history is 
based ! He is no partisan, forsooth ! 

* Vo!, i, 350 seqq. ^ Vol. iii, 40. 
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His theory of Christianity is not new. It pursues the 
same old beaten track of error. He develops it in his 
preface and in his first book;* and makes all his subse- 
quent history bend to its maxims. He very conveniently 
narrows down the whole Christian system to two cardi- 
nal principles: 1st, perfect equality among Christians, 
based on the supremacy of private judgment, to the ex- 
clusion of authoritative teaching ; and, 2d, salvation by 
faith alone without works, and by grace without human 
merit. “ The church,” he says, “ was in the beginning a 
community of brethren. All its members were taught of 
God ; and each possessed the liberty of drawing for him- 
self from the fountain of life.”t Again: “as 'soon as 
salvation was taken out of the hands of God, it fell into 
the hands of the priests. The latter put themselves in 
the place of the Lord ; and the souls of men, thirsting 
for pardon, were no longer taught to look to heaven, but 
to the church, and especially to its pretended head.”:): 
Throughout the whole first book he labors to prove 
that the Catholic church trampled on these two princi- 
ples. “ Christianity had declined, because the two guid- 
ing truths of the new covenant had been lost.”§ The 
papacy arose in the “ dark” ages by a series of usurpa- 
tions — the whole church bowed to the tyranny, and fell 
into fatal error: “the living church retiring by degrees 
to the lonely sanctuary of a few solitary souls.”|| 
“ Works of penance, substituted for the salvation of God, 
multiplied in the church from the time of Tertullian to 
the thirteenth century.”1f Tertullian, he tells us, towards 
the close of the second century had said : “ it is neces- 
sary to change our dress and food, we must put on sack- 
cloth and ashes, we must renounce all comfort and adorn- 
ing of the body, and, falling down before the priest, 
implore the intercession of the brethren.”** Rank popery 

♦ Yol. i, from p. 15 to p. 118. f Vol. i, p. 17. t Vol. i, p. 34, 

§ Vol.i, p.68. || Vol. i, p. 20. Wol, i, p. 35. **lbi<i. 
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even in the second century ! Only think of such thiugs 
being “necessary” for Protestants of M* D’Aubigne*s 
delicate nerve ! These same works of penance never 
were fashionable among Protestants: they went out of 
vogue through the glorious “ emancipation of the human 
mind” by Luther! He pointed out an easier way to 
heaven ! 

M. D’Aubigne winds up his long-winded string of as- 
sertions by these remarkable antitheses, which contain 
the gist of his theory. “ Popery interposes the church 
between God and man : Christianity and the reformation 
bring God and man face to face. Popery separates man 
from God : the gospel reunites them .” 41 He then brings 
up, as witnesses of the truth against Rome, all the driv- 
elling sectaries of the middle ages — Claudius of Turin, 
Peter de Bruys, Peter Waldo, Wicliffe, and Iiuss.t - He 
sneers at the Catholic church for teaching “ that the sin- 
ner is justified by faith and by works:”} and yet St. 
James teaches the self-same doctrine in almost the same 
identical words ;§ and for his teaching thus, Luther reck- 
lessly rejected his Epistle “ as one of straw, and un- 
worthy of an apostle !” 

In the midst of all his rant, he however occasionally, at 
lucid intervals, waxes wonderfully liberal. “ But first,” 
says he, “let us do justice to that church of the middle 
age, which intervened between the age of the apostles 
and the reformers. The church was still the church, 
although fallen, and more and more enslaved. (!) In a 
word, she was at all times the most powerful friend of 
man. Her hands, though manacled, still dispensed bless- 
ings. Many eminent servants of Christ diffused through 
these ages a beneficent light,” &c.H Among these emi- 
nent servants of God, he names a poor Carthusian monk, 
brother Martin, who confessed that Christ had redeemed 
him, and hid awayliis confession in a box, which was 

* Vol. i t pp. 39-40. t Vol. i, p. TO seqq. J Vol. i, p. 33. 

§ St. James ii, 14-17. || Vol. i, p. 40. 
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wonderfully discovered on the 21st December, 1 776, in 
taking down the wall of an old convent! 311 We could 
point him to a thousand and one other witnesses in the 
church of the middle age, who taught this same doctrine, 
and, along with it, more maxims of piety than M. D’Au- 
bigne “ ever dreamed of in his philosophy.” Let him 
but read Digby’s “ Ages of Faith,” in five large oc- 
tavo volumes, which is a tissue of such heavenly maxims 
borrowed from the middle ages. Let him read the works 
of Thomas a Kempis, of St. Bernard, of St. Bonaventure, 
of St. Anselm, of St. Thomas Aquinas, and of others. 
Luckily, their confessions are not hidden in a box ! And 
we defy him or any one else to prove that the Catholic 
church ever taught that man can be saved without faith 
or without grace. She has invariably taught the precise 
contrary, against the Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian here- 
sies, which she has always proscribed. 

Palmer* a Protestant writer, bears the following evi- 
dence to the faith of the Catholic church on this subject: 
“During the period now under consideration (from 105$ 
to the reformation) all the most learned and eminent the- 
ologians of the western church continued to believe that 
man cannot merit salvation by his own works , but that he 
must place his whole trust and confidence in the mercy of 
God, and the atonement, merits, and intercession of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Compendious Ecclesiastical: His- 
tory, p* 114. N. York, 1841. 

M. D’Aubigne devoutly believes that the reformation 
was the direct work of God, and that the reformers were 
chosen instruments of heaven for bringing it about. He 
is certainly not wanting in faith to believe all this. Pity 
he did not attempt to show which of the many contra- 
dictory systems of reform was the work of God; or 
which of the jarring sects, to which that revolution gave 
rise, carried out the design of God. We apprehend that 

* Vol. i, p. 73. 
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God could not sanction contradictions. But we forget — 
M. D’Aubigne has anticipated this difficulty : he is not 
writing the history of Protestantism— not he. He pities 
the “ perverseness of the human heart*” which led the 
great Bossuet to write his history “ of the variations of 
the Protestant churches !” He is too practised to under- 
take any such thorny work ! Were he to write a volume 
on each of the Protestant sects, with a separate chapter to 
give an account of every successive change of belief by 
each sect, his lifetime would not suffice to complete the 
history. New volumes and new chapters should be daily 
added to the work, until at last “ the world would 
scarcely contain the books that would be written !” 
“ Calvin was wise for not writing on the Apocalypse 
and his disciple, D’Aubigne, shows similar sagacity in 
not attempting to write the histor/ of Protestantism ! 

We propose to examine in a series of chapters whether the 
reformation was really the work of God ; and whether it 
has been of real benefit to mankind ? And that our read- 
ys may the more readily follow our line of argument, we 
think it better to advise them — though formal divisions 
are growing unfashionable in this frivolous age — that we 
shall inquire 

I. Whether the men who brought about the reformation 
in Germany were such as God could or would have em- 
ployed to do his work ? 

II. Whether the motives which prompted, and the 
means which were employed to accomplish that revolution, 
were such as God could sanction ? 

III. Whether the reformation really effected a reform 
in religion and in morals ? 

And IV, whether its influence was beneficial to society, 
by developing the principles of free government, and pro- 
moting literature and civilization ? 

Our inquiry will be chiefly confined to Germany, Swit- 

* “ Calvinus sapuit quia non scripsit in Apocalypsim.” Scaliger. 
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zerland, and the northern kingdoms of Europe ; and we 
propose to avail ourselves of the authority of M. D’Au- 
bigne, and to refute his false statements, as we advance ; 
so far at least as the train of our remarks may seem to 
call for, or to warrant. 
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CHAPTER I. 



CHARACTER OF THE REFORMERS. 

M. D’Aubigne’s opinion — A reformed key — Luther’s parents — Hi* 
early training— A naughty boy— Convents — Being “led to God,” 
and “ not led to God” — He enters the Augustinian convent — Aus- 
terities — A “ bread bag” — His faith and scruples — His humility and 
zeal — Luther a reformer — Grows worse — Becomes reckless — His 
sincerity tested — Saying and unsaying — Misgivings — Tortuous 
windings — How to spite the Pope — Curious incident — Melanc- 
thon and his mother — Luther’s talents and eloquence — His 
taste — His courage and fawning — His violence and coarseness — 
Not excusable by the spirit of his age — His blasphemies — Recrimi- 
nation — Christian compliments — “ Conference with the devil” — 
Which got the better of the argument — Luther’s morality — Table- 
talk — His sermon on marriage — A Vixen — How to do " mischief to 
the Pope” — A striking contrast — How to fulfil vows — His marriage 
— Misgivings — Epigrams and satires — Curious incidents in bis last 
sickness — Death-bed confession — His death — The reformed key 
used — Character of the other reformers. 

M. D’Aubigne compares the reformers to the Apos- 
tles ;* and his favorite theory is, that the reformation itself 
was but " the reappearance of Christianity.^ Speaking 
of the life and character of Luther, he says * 9 the whole 
reformation was there.”:): “ The different phases of this 
work succeeded each other in the mind of him who was to be 
the instrument for it, before it was publicly accomplished 
in the world. The knowledge of the reformation effected 
in the heart of Luther himself is, in truth, the key to the 
reformation of the church.”§ 

* JB. ii, p. 118 , vol. i. t Pref. iv. X Vol. i, p. 118 . § Ibid 
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We will abide by this test. We will examine for a 
brief space the external form, and the internal structure — 
the many tortuous turnings and intricate wards of this 
“ key” of the Protestant reformation ; and we will be en- 
abled to estimate the character of the latter, — which, as 
yre hope to show, was a “ lock on the understanding”— 
from the properties of the former. Dropping the figure, 
we will compare the character of Luther while he contin- 
ued a Catholic, during the first thirty-four years of his life, 
with what it subsequently became after he had turned re- 
former, or for the last twenty-nine years of his life — from 
1517 to 1546. If we ascertain that his own character un- 
derwent a change greatly for the worse during the latter 
period, we will be compelled, by M. D’Aubigne’s own 
rule, to admit that the general tendency of the reforma- 
tion was evil. 

To facilitate the understanding of our remarks, and to 
obviate repetition, we here state that Luther was born at 
Eisleben, in Saxony, on the 10th of November, 1483—* 
that he attended successively the schools of Mansfeld, 
Magdeburg, and Eisenaclv and completed his education 
in the university of Er fur th — that he was ordained priest in 
1506, turned reformer in 1517, was married in 1525, and 
died on the 17th of Feb. 1546, in the 6Sd year of his age. 

While under the influence of the Catholic church, he 
was probably a very good man— be was certainly a very 
bad one after he left the church. His parents were poor, 
but they seem to have been pious, especially his mother. 
From an early age, they labored to train him up in sen- 
timents of piety, as well as to imbue his mind with the 
elements of learning. “ As soon as he was old enough 
to receive instruction,” says M. D’Aubigne, “ his parents 
endeavored to communicate to him the knowledge of God, 
to train him in his fear, and to form him to the practice 
of the Christian virtues. They applied the utmost care to 
his earliest domestic education.* He was taught the heads 

•D’Aubigne i, 122, 
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of the catechism, the ten commandments, the^Apostles’ 
creed, the Lord’s prayer, some hymns, some forms of 
prayer, a Latin grammar composed in the fourth century 
by Donatus ; in a word, all that was studied in the Latin 
) school of Mansfeid.”* In the good old Catholic times, 
/ then, parents knew their dutyto their children, and peo- 
' pie were not so stupidly ignorant after all! 

/ Luther seems to have been a very naughty boy; for 
; while at school in Mansfeid, " his master flogged him fif- 
/ teen times in one day;”t and, in his after-life, he was 
wont to complain of the cruel treatment he received from 
| his parents. " My parents treated me cruelly, so that I 
became very timid : one day, for a mere trifle, my mother 
whipped me till the blood came. They truly thought they 
were doing right; but they had no discernment of charac- 
ter, which is yet absolutely necessary, that we may know 
when, , on whom, and how, punishment should be in- 
1 flicted.”t His parents acted on the old maxim ; " spare 
the rod and spoil the child” — and if he was subsequently 
so much spoiled, even with all the previous training of the 
rod, what would he have been without its salutary re- 
straint? 

Though " it appears that the child was not yet led to 
God,”$ still he evinced a great fund of piety. “ But even 
at this early age, the young man of eighteen did not study 
merely with a view of cultivating his understanding ; 
there was within him a serious thoughtfulness, a heart 
looking upwards, which God gives to those whom he de- 
signs to make his most zealous servants. Luther felt that 
he depended entirely on God,— a simple and powerful 
conviction, which is at opce a principle of deep humility, 
and an incentive to great undertakings. He fervently 
invoked the Divine blessing upon his labors. Every morn- 
ing he began the day with prayer ; then he went to church; 

* D*Aubign£ i, jp. 123. t Ibid. J Lath. Opp. Wittemb. xxii, 1785. 

§ D’AubignS i, p. 123. 
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afterwards he commenced his studies, and he never lost 
a moment in the course of the day. * To pray well,’ he 
was wont to say, * was the better half of study.’ ”* This 
looked a little like being “ led to God.” 

On the mh of August, 1505, he entered into the Aii- 
gustinian convent at Erfurth, being then in the 22d year 
of his age. He was induced to take this important step 
by a vow he had made to consecrate himself entirely to 
God, in case of his deliverance from a terrific storm, by 
which he was overtaken near Erfurth, and in which, ac- 
cording to one accounts his friend Alexis was stricken 
dead by lightning at his side. “ At length he is with 
God,” says M. D’Aubigne. “ His soul is safe. He is now 
to obtain that holiness he so ardently desired.”;): The 
monasteries were then not so bad as Protestants would 
fain represent them. “ They often contained Christian 
virtues”— M. D’Aubigne himself tells us— ( M which grew 
up beneath the shelter of a salutary retirement ; and which 
if they had been brought forth to view, would have been 
the admiration of the world. They who possessed these 
virtues, living only with each other and with God, drew 
no attention from without, and were often unknown even 
to the small convent in which they were inclosed-r-their 
life was known only to God.”§ 

Luther entered the convent with the purest motives, 
and labored in it to overcome himself by mortification and 
self-denial, and to acquire humility and all the Christian 
virtues. *' But it was not to gain the credit of being a 
great genius that he entered the cloister ; it was to find 
the aliments of piety to God.”8 The monks •• imposed on 
him the meanest offices.” They perhaps wished to hum- 
ble the doctor of philosophy, and to teach him that his 
learning did not raise him above his brethren. . . . The for- 

♦Mathesius 8,apud D’Aub. i, ISO. 
t Discredited, perhaps with reason, by D’Aubigne (ibid. p. J35,n®fe.) 

X Ibid. p. 136. § Ibid. p. 146-7. || Ibid. p. 141. 
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mer master of arts was obliged to perform the functions 
of door-keeper, to open and shat the gates, to wind up the 
clock, to sweep the church, to clean the rooms. Then, 
when the poor monk, who was at once porter, sexton, and 
servant of the cloister, had finished his work— 4 " cum sac - 
to per civitatem “ with jour bag through the town !” 
cried the brothers ; and, loaded with his bread bag, be was 
obliged to go through the streets of Erfurth, begging from 
bouse to house, and perhaps at the doors of those very 
persons who had been either his friends or his inferiors. 
But he bore it all. Inclined from his natural disposition, 
to devote himself heartily to whatever he undertook, it 
was with his whole soul that he had become a monk. Be- 
sides, could he wish to spare the body P To regard the 
satisfying of the flesh ? Not thus could he acquire the hu- 
mility, the holiness he had come to seek within the walls 
of a cloister.*** How does this spirit of self-denial, con- 
trast with the gross self-indulgence of his subsequent life, 
when he had thrown off all those antiquated trammels ! 
Well does his panegyrist remark, that “ there was then 
in Luther little of that which made him in after-life the 
reformer of the church.”t As we shall see, this remark 
is strikingly true. 

He received ordination with fear and trembling at his 
own unworthiness. So great was his awe of the holy 
sacrament, that in a procession at Eisleben, on the feast 
of Corpus Christy , he almost fainted through overpowering 
reverence for Christ truly present4 He was scrupulous 
to a fault. He frequently gave way to fits of despondency 
and melancholy, which were with difficulty removed. As 
a panacea for his troubled mind, an aged monk called his 
attention to that article of the Apostles* creed in which 
we profess to believe, " in the forgiveness of sin8.”§ The 
humble confidence in our forgiveness through God’s mer- 

♦ Ibid. p. 139. f Ibid. p. 138. J Ibid. p. 157. § Ibid. p. 154. 
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cy* which this article is so well calculated to inspird?«was 
afterwards reduced by the reformer to an absolute and 
infallible certainty, that his own sins were forgiven. So 
apt are men to run into extremes, especially those who are 
addicted to scruples ! When these are removed — as was 
unhappily the case with Luther — they too often are ex- 
changed for the opposite extreme of wanton reckless- 
ness. This remark is a key to the reformer’s subsequent 
life. 

His deep humility caused him to shrfnk from the office 
of preaching. It was with great difficulty that Staupitz, 
his superior, could overcome this reluctance. " In vain 
Staupitz entreated him: ‘No, no,’ Replied he, ‘it is no 
light thing to speak to men in God’s sj^ad.’ ” “ An affect- 
ing instance of humility in this gfeat reformer o£ the 
church,”* adds M. D’Aubigne. & unhappily gave no 
evidence of any such spirit, after hetiad turned reformer, 
as we shall jseej>resently. Had heilways preserved this 
Christian spiri t/tW«p^V , o1 > i 4s> -dui r ch would in all pro- 
bability never have been disturbed. 

In 1516, but one year before the commencement of the 
reformation, Staupitz directed him to make the visitation 
of the forty convents belonging to the Augustinian Order 
in Germany.t He discharged this difficult office with 
singular prudence and zeal. He every where reformed 
abuses, gave salutary counsels, and animated the monks to 
the practice of every virtue. A little later, he gaye ad- 
ditional evidence.of Christian humility. Having received 
a new gown from the elector Frederick of Saxony, he 
thus wrote to Spalatin, the elector’s secretary. “ It would 
be too fine if it were not a prince’s gift. I am not wor- 
thy that any man should think of me, much less a prince, 
and so noble a prince. Those are most useful to me who 
think worst of me. Present my thanks to our prince for 
his favor, but know that I desire neither the praises of thy- 

* Ibid. p. 161. t lb. P- 191> seq<l- 
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tel£ftor of others : all the praise of man is vain, die praise 
that cometh from God being alone true.”* 

He was no less zealous and devoted than he was hum- 
ble. When the plague broke out in Wittemburg, in 1516, 
his friends advised him to fly from a malady which swept 
off whole multitudes. Luther answered : “ you advise me 
to flee— but whither shall I flee ? I hope the world will 
not go to pieces, if brother Martin should fall. If the 
plague spreads, I will send the brethren away in all direc- 
tions; but for my part, I am placed here : obedience does 
not allow me to leave the spot, until He who called me 
hither, shall call me away.”t He did not behave thus 
courageously, when the pest again visited Wittemberg, 
after he had left th^ church ; he then stated that the minis- 
ter qf God fulfilled his duty, if he administered the sacra- 
ments to his flock oace or twice in the year ; and that it 
was an intolerable burden to be under the obligation to do 
more, especially in time of plague! 

; Such was Luther reformation in 

1517. How changed, alas! was he after this period — -hen! 
quantum mutatus ab illo! He is no longer the humble 
monk, the scrupulous priest, the fervent Christian, that 
he was before ! Amidst the storm which he excited, he 
gradually suffered shipwreck of almost every virtue, and 
became reckless and depraved — the mere creature of im- 
pulse, the child of pride, the victim of violent and degra- 
ding passion ! We trust to make all this appear from cer* 
tain and undoubted facts, which no one can deny. And 
the result of our reasoning will be the irresistible conclu- 
sion, that for him at least, the reformation was a down-hill 
business : and, according to M. D’Aubigne’s test, that this 
was its general tendency. 

His own deterioration, and the work of the reformation 
were both gradual — they went band in hand. He did not 

* Lutheri Epistola edit. Wette. i. 45, 46: apud D’Aubigne r, 195. 
jEpist. i, 42. 26 Oct. 1516. Apud D’Aub. i, 194. 
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at first seem to aim at any change in the doctrines and 
institutions of the Catholic church : this thought was de- 
veloped only afterwards. In the 38th, 67th, and 71st of 
his famous 95 theses published against Tetzel on the 1st 
of Nov. 1517, he expressly maintained the authority of 
the Pope, and the Catholic doctrine on indulgences. He 
professed only to aim at the correction of abuses. 

It is a mooted question, whether jealousy of the Domin- 
ican order, which had been entrusted with the preaching 
of the indulgences, to the exclusion of his own rival order 
of the Augustinianf, influenced him in his first attack on 
Tetzel. Such seems to have been the opinion of the en- 
lightened pontiff Leo X, who, when the controversy was 
first reported to him, remarked, smiling, “that it was all 
a mere monkish squabble originating in jealousy.”* Such 
also was the opinion of many other ancient writers. Cer- 
tain it is that this jealousy, if it did not originate, at least 
fed and maintained the discussion. Luther’s order, with 
its principal members — Staupitz, Link, Lange, and others 
—were his warmest advocates ; while the Dominicans — 
Cajetan, Hochstraet, Eck, and Prierias — were his chief 
opponents. The Dominican order continued faithful to 
the church; the Augustinians of Germany abandoned it 
almost without an exception. 

Had he paused at the proper time, had he continued to 
leave untouched the venerable landmarks of Catholic 
faith, and confined himself to the correction of local dis- 
orders, all Catholics would have applauded his zeal. In- 
stead of being reckoned with Arius, Pelagius, Wicliffe, 
and other heresiarchs, he would then have found a niche 
in the temple of Catholic fame, with an Ambrose and & 
Gregory VII, and a Bernard ! His great talents, properly 
regulated, might have been immensely beneficial to the 
church of God. But, standing on the brink of a preci- 

• Che cotesie erano invidie fratesche. BrandelH, a cotemporary Do- 
minican writer. Hist. Trag. pars 3. 
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pice, he became dizzy, and fell ; and, like Lucifer of old, 
he drew after him one-third of the stars of God s kingdom 
on earth ! The old Catholic tree bore some evil fruits of 
abuses— generally local and unauthorized, as we shall see 
in the proper place— and, instead of pruning it discreedy 
and nurturing its growth, he recklessly lopped off all its 
branches, and even attempted to tear it up by the roots, 
under the pretext, forsooth, of making it bear fruit . . 

The question has often been asked,— was Luther sin- 
cere ? We have no doubt of his sincerity nor of his piety, 
until he turned reformer. Perhaps, too, he might have 
been sincere during the first year or two of his reforma- 
tive career. God, only, can judge his heart ; and it would 
be rash in us to attempt to fathom, what only He can search 
with unerring accuracy. Still we have some facts w ere 
on to base a judgment in the matter. There is little 
doubt that he had some misgivings at first. He himself 
tells us that "he trembled to find himself alone against 
the whole church.’’* He himself testifies on this subject 
as follows : " How often has my conscience disturbed me. 
How often have I said to myself : dost thou imagine thy- 
self wiser than all the rest of mankind ? Darest thou 
imagine that all mankind has been in error for so long a 
series of years.”t And again: “ I am not so bold as to 
assert that I have been guided in this affair by God 
upon this point I would not wish to undergo the judgment 

of God.”$ . 

He regretted at first, that his Theses had become so pub- 
lic, and had made so great a stir among the people. “ My 
design,” says he, “ was not to make them so public. I 
wished to discuss the various points comprised in them 
with some of our associates and neighbors. If they had 
condemned them, I would have destroyed them ; if they 
had approved of them, I would have published them.”§ 

*“ Solus piimo eram” Opp. in Praef.. Edit. Wittenb. . 
t Opp. Lutheri. Germ. Edit. Geneva, vol. ii, fol. 9. % lb. vol.i, 364. 

§ Epist. Collect. Wette, I, p. 95. 
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** He was disturbed and dejected at the thought” — of 
standing alone against the church — “ doubts which he 
thought he had overcome, returned to his mind with fresh 
force. He trembled to think that he had the whole au- 
thority of the church against him. To withdraw himself 
from that authority — to resist that voice which nations and 
ages had humbly obeyed — to set himself in opposition to 
that church which he had been accustomed from his in- 
fancy to revere as the mother of the faithful : he, a despi- 
cable monk — it was an effort beyond human power.”* 
Luther himself tells us how he struggled against this 
feeling — -how he lulled to rest that still small voice of con- 
science within his bosom. “ After having triumphed, by 
means of the Scriptures, over all opposing arguments, I 
at last overcame, by the grace of Christ (!) with much an- 
guish, labor, and great difficulty, the only argument that 
still stopped me, namely, ‘ that I must hear the church 
for, from my heart, I honored the church of the Pope as 
the true church,” &c.t He foresaw the dreadful commo- 
tions of which he would be the author, and trembled at the 
thought ! “ I tremble — I shudder at the thought, that I 
may be an occasion of discord to such mighty princes.”}: 
Still he recklessly persevered! 

But these scruples were but “a remnant of popery :” 
soon he succeeded in lulling his conscience into a fatal 
security. An awful calm succeeded the storm. The 
pride of being at the head of a strong party*— the praises 
ofrthe students and professors of the Witteraberg univer- 
sity — the flattery of friends, and the smiles of the power- 
ful elec tor of Saxony — soon quieted the qualms of con- 
science. The following facts — selected al most at random 
from a mass of evidence of the same kind— may con- 
tribute to throw additional light on the question of his 
sincerity. 

♦ D’Aubign6 i, 257. t Luth. Opp. Lat. i, 49. 

% “ Inter tantos principes dissidii origo esse valde horreo et limeo.” Ep. i, 93. 
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